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another race, as is charged of the conduct of the Japanese in Manchuria and Shan- 
tung, and show such deception as was practiced towards the Western nations in regard 
to the Twenty-one Demands. 

Issue must be taken with the statement (p. 151) : "Like the Riu-Kiu Islands, Korea 
had in years past recognized the simultaneous suzerainty of both Japan and China. 
Tribute-bearing embassies were sent both to Peking and Yedo." 

There does not appear to be any reliable evidence that Korea was ever tributary to 
Japan or ever acknowledged in any way her suzerainty until compelled to do so against 
the will of her ruler and people in 1895. It will always be a stain upon the good name 
of Japan that her accredited minister to Korea, Viscount Miura, was found guilty 
by a Japanese court of participation in the plot which led to the murder of the queen of 
Korea in October, 1895. For, although Viscount Miura was recalled, he was subse- 
quently made a Privy Councilor and still holds that post. 

That the war upon China over Korea was "a clever ruse of the government to with- 
draw the attention of the nation from the constitutional struggle" then going on in 
Japan seems a fair deduction from the condition of affairs at the time. The author, 
however, mentions this as the opinion of others, not his own. 

The apology for the annexation of Korea (p. 183) seems to the reviewer uncon- 
vincing. If the self-determination of peoples is a right worth affirming, then the people 
of Korea would seem to have a right to such government as they desired, even though 
it might not have been so efficient as that which has been given them by Japan. That 
the Japanese government of Korea has, indeed, been very efficient cannot be denied, 
but one doubts whether that affords sufficient excuse for the violation of the repeated 
pledges given by Japan to respect her territorial integrity and independence. If there 
be anywhere in this world treaties that have been made "scraps of paper" those relating 
to Korea would appear to deserve a place at the head of the list. 

The rapid increase of Japan's population explains the desire of the natives of that 
country to find a home in the fertile and sparsely settled valleys of Manchuria. But 
immigration ought not to bring in its train the interference t f an alien government 
with the sovereign rghts of a neighbor. Professor Latourette points out the discrim- 
ination shown by the Japanese in their management of the South Manchuria Railway 
against the trade of the citizens of other nations. The author, however, palliates 
Japan's violation of her word to preserve the open door, saying (p. 186): "Considering 
all the temptations that Manchuria presented and the cost at which a foothold in it 
had been acquired, it would have been strange, although highly commendable, had 
Japan stayed strictly by her plighted word." 

Japan's relations with China during the World War are touched upon, but the 
book went to press before the latest phase of the Shantung problem developed. 

Of the Lansing-Ishii agreement he writes (p. 208): "It was greeted with no great 
enthusiasm by the press in either America or Japan, for to many of the public in both 
countries it seemed that each foreign office had conceded too much. The Chinese 
were bitter in their denunciation; the agreement seemed to them to be the desertion 
of their last remaining protector against the aggressions of Japan, and Peking registered 
a formal refusal to be bound by any conventions to which she was not a willing party." 

On the whole the work is an excellent summary of Japanese history and is well 
adapted to serve as a university textbook. E. T. Williaais 

The Polish Population of Prussia Before the War 

Er/GENiusz Romer. Polacy na kresach pomorskich i pojeziernych [and French resume 
under title:] La population polonaise dans les pays limitrophes baltiques, maritimes 
et lacustres. 255 pp. ; maps, diagrs. (Series: Prace Geograficzne Wydawane Przez 
Eugeniusza Romera, Zeszyt II.) Lemberg, 1919. 11J x 8J inches. 
Recent Prussian censuses for the four provinces Bromberg, Marienwerder, Danzig, 
and Allenstein are criticized in this work with regard to their representation of the 
Polish population. High credit is given the Prussian census bureau for scientific spirit, 
efficiency, and economy. They finish their total work in less than three years, at a 
cost of 2 pfennigs a head, including printing! But many inconsistencies are pointed out 
that seem due to the fact that the execution of the work in detail is in the hands of a 
great number of functionaries who are strongly biased against the publication of objec- 
tive truth. Some specific complaints are that Germans are forbidden to give Low 
German as a mother tongue, while the Polish dialects, Kashubian and Masurian, must 
be reported as such and not as Polish; thus diminishing by 300,000 the number of Poles 
reported by the census. A further striking result is to make the isolated fragments of 
Slavic population in northern Allenstein, whose patriotism is sharpened by life among 
surrounding masses of Germans, insist on being reported as Polish, while the solid 
masses of Poles farther south from whom they came are declared to be Masurians! 
Moreover, since objective reality has not been reported, successive censuses report 
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most freakish changes. For instance the Kreis Kartuzy, just west of Danzig, gave its 
percentages of Kasuhbian and Polish-speaking people at the four census dates 1890, 1900, 
1905, and 1910 as 66.4, 69, 69.4, 72.1 per cent of the total population — very reasonable 
changes; but on dividing the number of Kashubians by the sum of Kashubians and Poles 
we find the percentage of Kashubians to be 43, 99, 47, and 99, incredible fluctuations. 
The people were not reporting their mother tongue, but a report of it was being put in 
their mouths by officials who did not contrive to be consistent. 

Another inconsistency pointed out is the greater excess of women among the Poles 
than among the Germans. The suggestion is made that the Polish young men are sent 
to other parts of Prussia for their military service and German recruits sent to these 
provinces in their places. This is justified by census figures for the same districts 
by age periods. For 100 Polish men of 10-20 years there were 102 women, but for 100 
men, age 20-30, there were 133 Polish women; for Germans the proportions of women 
for the two age periods are 100 and 95. 

Many other discrepancies are noted. 

The reviewer does not find all Dr. Romer's arguments clear, a condition to which 
very careless proof reading contributes. There is some haze around the school coeffici- 
ent. Polish school children are reported by a separate census as numerous beyond 
expectation. It seems as if they were more consistently and objectively reported. A 
formula is based upon their number to estimate the true proportion of Poles in every 
district. Also use is made of numbers of voters for Polish candidates for the Reichstag 
to control the census figures. 

The Prussian census estimates for the six eastern provinces of Prussia and five 
neighboring Kreise was 3,000,000 Poles. Romer would add of Kashubians, Masurians, 
and bilinguals nearly 500,000; for correction of official figures, over 500,000; and of Polish 
emigrants to other parts of Prussia, 900,000. So that he finds 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 
Poles in Prussia in 1910. 

He produces a map of the distribution of these Poles, which shows them occupying 
the ground much more continuously than on the maps of the Prussian census. This, 
too, he reproduces on the same scale and in the same style ; also a map by Langhans of the 
same date and from the same data. He has had the areas of Polish predominance 
measured on all these maps, finding 11,000 square kilometers on the Langhans map, 
17,000 on the map from the Prussian statistical atlas, and 20,000 on his own. 

There can be no doubt the Germans underestimated the Polish inhabitants of these 
provinces. It is to be hoped we may have the detailed results of the plebiscite in 
Allenstein to compare with these figures. Mark Jefferson 

A Geographical Compendium on North and South America 

Onesime Reclus, edit. Grande Geographic Bong IUustree: Les Pays et les Peuples: 
Vol. 5 [North and South America; Polar Regions]. 371 pp.; maps, ills. H. de 
Lamothe: Canada, pp. 3-40; J. G. Kergomard: Etats-Unis, pp. 43-136; L. Marc- 
Schrader and J. G. Kergomard : Les Antilles, pp. 137-146; Desire Charnay: 
Mexique et Amerique Centrale, pp. 149-202; Victor Huot: Amerique du Sud 
(Bresil, Paraguay, Uruguay, Republique Argentine, Chili, Bolivie, Perou, Ecuador, 
Colombie, Venezuela, Guyanes), pp. 205-318; Gustave Regelsperger: Les 
Regions Polaires, pp. 321-360; Antoine Cabaton: Les Modifications Territoriales 
de la Peninsule des Balkans, pp. 361-364. Bong & Cie., Paris, 1914. 15 x 12 
inches. 

Volume 5 of this series of geographies (of which Vols. 1 and 2, Europe, were re- 
viewed in the Geogr. Rev., Vol. 6, 1918, p. 378; Vol. 3, Scandinavia and Asia, in the Geogr. 
Rev., Vol. 7, 1919, pp. 194-195; and Vol. 4, Africa, in the Geogr. Rev., Vol. 4, 1917, 
pp. 327-328) covers all the lands of the western hemisphere. Neither pains nor 
expense have been spared to make the book attractive; it is handsomely bound, printed 
on a fine grade of paper, copiously illustrated with many pages in color, well sup- 
plied with maps, and, most essential of all, it is a carefully considered and well-bal- 
anced account of the lands, peoples, and industries of the various countries of the 
Americas. The size of the book, printed in folio, and the excessive weight are, however, 
prejudicial to its use in a private library and will in all probability limit its use. 

The maps deserve special commendation. There are double page maps, physical 
and political, of the larger divisions of the western world — a better physical map of 
the United States, 1:10,000,000. than can be found in most United States publications, 
and the collection of these, of which there are fourteen, would make an excellent gen- 
eral atlas for North and South America. In addition to these, the text has smaller 
maps, seventy-one in all, of climate, of density of population, and of special locations, 
such as the environs of New York City, which render the text particularly illuminating. 
The 364 pages of text in the volume are divided among the divisions of the west- 
ern hemisphere in the following proportions: Canada, 11 per cent; United States, 25; 



